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ANCIENT IRISH ART. 

THE FICTILIA OF THE CAIRNS AND CRANNOGS. 

By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 




AVING already, in previous papers, spoken of 
some of the characteristics of Irish Art as 
exemplified in the sculptured crosses and in the 
metal-work of that home and nurture-place of 
early Art, I now proceed to give a few words 
on a different phase of primitive design — that 
of the decoration of ancient fictile vessels. 
It is not too much to say that in an equal degree with metal- 
work, with illuminations, and with interlaced designs in sculp- 
ture, the decorations, nay, even the general forms, of the early 
fictile productions of the Irish people are in advance of those 
of coeval nations, and exhibit more ''flow" and more genuine 
taste than they do. There is less severity in form, and this, 
much as the severe in Art is, in many cases, to be admired, 
gives an easy grace to the outline that is wanting in similar 
remains in our own country. 

Instead of the heavy overlapping rim which characterizes the 
general form of the cinerary urns of some of the tribes of our 
own Celtic forefathers in England, the wide -topped " flower-pot *' 
form, the raised band, or the more contracted mouths again of 
others, the Irish urns are sometimes wide at the mouth, and 
graceful in flow of line ; others again partake more of the 
bowl shape, and others have their outline composed of concave 




Fig. I. — Cinerary Urn from Trillick Barr. 

curves of more or less acuteness. The general form is, indeed, 
much varied, but in all examples that have come under my 
notice there are a feeling of artistic purity of taste and an easy 
grace in flow of line eminently characteristic of the Irish Art- 
mind. 

No matter at what period of time, indeed, the work was 
accomplished or in what material it was produced, it is not too 
much to say that a thoroughly artistic feeling imbued the mind 
of the operator, and led him to impress upon his work features 
that gave it a character eminently pleasing and original. 

Not only in general form of outline, but in the designing of the 
most intricate interlaced and other patterns, and the carrying 
out of the most minute detail, the mind of the Irish artist, even 
in the most remote a^es, showed itself pre-eminent over other 
nations, and has left its mark for the admiration and guidance, 
as well as the imitation, of every succeeding generation. 

Of course, as in England and in other nations, the great 



bulk of examples of early fictile Art that remain to us, and 
upon which we have to found our knowledge, are the cinerary 
urns — the clay vessels in which, when cremation was in vogue, 
the ashes and burnt bones of the dead were placed for burial in 




Fig. 2. — Cinerary Urn fi'om Ballyhit, Co. Carlow. 

cairns or otherwise — and food and drinking vessels, found also 
(where inhumation was observed) in the grave mounds of the 
people. But in addition to this, the crannogs, or lake dwellings, 
of the Irish people afford a vast fund of information upon the 




Fig. 3. — Cinerary Urn from MackrackeiiSy Co. Tyrone. 

form and decoration of the domestic vessels of the people. 
Thus it will be seen it is to the homes and graves of the dead 
we are indebted for all we know of the fictile Art of the living. 
I have already written so much upon the contents of the 
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barrows* of early ages that it is not needful to pursue the sub- 
ject here. I may, however, with special reference to Irish 
examples, quote the words of my late friend. Sir William Wilde, 
than whom no better or more painstaking authority upon Irish 
;antiquities ever existed,, and then pass on to a consideration of 
some of the examples that remain to us. ** Irish cinerary urns 
have,'* Sir William wrote, ** been found under these circum- 
stances: — in smair cists, placed without any ostensible mark, 
at least at the present day, beneath the surface of the soil, 
each just sufficiently large to hold one or two vessels.. The 
chamber is sometimes occupied with the urn and its contents 
alone ; in other cases it also contains charcoal and portions of 
burned bone ; and in some instances the flooring-stones have 
become vitrified upon the upper surface, thus leading us to 
believe that the funeral pyre was lighted over the grave after it 
was formed ; of this, the charcoal and the vitrification of the 
stones afford presumptive proof. These small chambers are 
sometimes found near the sur- 
face, or in the periphery of the 
larger tumuli that usually cover 
cromlechs or surround extensive 
sepulchral chambers, and ap- 
pear to be of a much more re- 
cent date than the original 
structure of the tumulus in 
which they are placed. Such 
minor interments may have 
been those of the family or de- 
scendants of the persons originT 
ally interred beneath ; or the 
place — strong in the odour of 
sanctity — may have been re- 
sorted to as a burial-ground 
long subsequent to its. original 
foundation, from that feeling of 
veneration which instinctively 
consecrates the resting-place of 
the dead. . These urns are also 
found embedded in the earth, 
in which case they are gene- 
rally aggregated in cemeteries 
upon the sides of hills." As 
in England so also was it 
in Ireland; both cremation 
and inhumationt were prac- 
tised, and for the latter vessels 
of clay of various forms were 
used. 

The positions in which cine- 
rary urns are found in the bar- 
rows in Ireland differ as much 
as those in English mounds. 
Sometimes they are found stand- 
ing upright on the original sur- 
face of the ground ; and at 
others inverted {i.e. placed mouth downwards on the earth, or 
on a stone or slate), and at other times, though of course this 
is accidental, they are discovered lying on the side ; at other 
times, and more usually, they are found in stone cists, which 
are sometimes in cairns, stone circles, or otherwise. Small 
vessels, such as those which Hoare named "incense cups," 
but which, for reasons I have already made known, I have 
ventured to call " immolation urns," are also found some- 
times by the side, but oftener actually within the mouth, of 
the larger ones. These small vessels, which are only found 
with burnt bones — and usually also containing them — have been, 
I believe, simply tiny urns, intended to receive the ashes of 
the infant, perhaps sacrificed at the death of its mother, so 
as to admit of being placed within the larger urn containing 




Figs. 4 to Z.— Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 



" Half Hours among some English 



* " Grave Mounds and their Contents," 
Antiquities,'* &c. 

+ "So early as a.m. 3959, we learn from the books of Leinster and of Lecan, the 
body of Slanoll, son of Ollamh Fodhla, was buried in the earth." 



the ashes of the parent. They usually range from an inch and 
a half to about three inches in height, and are more or less 
ornamented ; the patterns on some being more than usually 
intricate. They generally contain small burnt bones and ashes, 
and thus incontestably prove their use. The contents of bar- 
rows, as I have elsewhere written, give strong evidence of the 
practice of sacrificing not only horses, dogs, and oxen, but 
human beings, at the graves of the ancient Britons. Slaves 
were sacrificed at their masters' graves ; and wives, there can 
be no doubt, were sacrificed and buried with their husbands, to 
accompany them in the invisible world upon which they were 
entering. It is reasonable, therefore, to infer that infants were 
occasionally sacrificed on the death of their mothers, in the 
belief that they would thus partake of her care in the strange 
land to which, by death, she was removed. Whether from 
isacrifice, or whether from natural causes, the mother and her 
infant may have died together, it is only reasonable to infer 

from the situation in which they 
are found (either placed on the 
top of a heap of burnt bones, 
or inside the mouth of, or be- 
side, the larger urn), and their 
being filled wholly or partially 
with diminutive calcined bones, 
that they were really recepta- 
cles for the ashes of the infant. 
The material of the early 
Irish urns is simply coarse 
clay, but this varies in different 
localities.. With some, sand 
has evidently been, more or less, 
mixed with the clay, while **in 
those which show a higher de- 
gree of culture in the makers," 
as Sir William Wilde said, 
''sand and small fragments of 
stone, possibly broken for the 
purpose, were mixed through the 
plastic mass, and also rubbed 
(perhaps to assist in drying as 
well as in giving them stabi- 
lity) upon the inner surface, 
especially near the bottom. A 
micaceous clay here appears 
to answer the same end; but 
in some of the very fine speci- 
mens minute particles of quartz 
and felspar may be observed 
coating the interior, which, 
from the sharpness of their 
fracture, would appear to have 
been broken specially for the 
purpose. These fragments of 
sand or stone may also be seen 
in 'the fracture, but are never 
observed upon the outer surface. In colour the Irish urns 
differ considerably upon the outer and inner surfaces. The 
latter is almost invariably blackish or dark brown, the re- 
sult of partial torrification, and perhaps fi'om the heated 
bones and charcoal placed within them, either when soft, or 
after they had been sun-baked. The colouring generally passes 
through four-fifths of the mass. The outer surface is either 
a light red, grey, or brown ; the first is most usual, and appears 
to be the result of the atmosphere, which was, however, ex- 
cluded from the interior by the mass of the contents of the urn. 
The colour of the exterior usually passes for some distance 
within the lip. The drab or clay-coloured urns bear but little 
mark of fire, either within or without. The brown belongs only 
to the thinnest and hardest description of pottery. Assuming 
that the majority of the mortuary urns (except those for very 
distinguished persons) were constructed at the grave, the artist 
was indebted to the clay at hand in the locahty for the materials 
with which he worked ; hence the great variety in composition. 
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It is necessary to take exception to Sir William's words in 
one or two respects. His idea of *' sun-baked" is decidedly 
erroneous, for if clay was only sun-baked, in a wet climate, the 
vessel would return to its original consistence from the action 
of the damp earth in which it was afterwards buried. The 
cinerary urns were, there can be no doubt, made of the clay of 
the locality where the burial had to be made, and were formed, 
in many instances, by the females of the tribe. They were, 
there can be equally little doubt, then baked in the funeral fire 
and the ashes collected and placed in them in a glowing state. 
This is proved by the appearances, both inside and outside, 
of numerous examples I have submitted to careful examination. 

And now for a few words on the varieties of ornamentation 
upon Irish urns. The ornaments are extremely varied, both in 
character and in mode of arrangement. Sometimes simply a 
number of dots or punctures pretty nearly cover the surface ; 
at others these punctures are intermixed in regular patterns with 
other ornaments. Sometimes, again, they exhibit ridges or raised 
bands, more or less decorated ; and, at others, the usual herring- 
bone or zigzag patterns, produced by incised or impressed 
Unes, are the most prominent feature. Again, in some ex- 
amples, patterns produced by pressing a twisted thong into the 
pliant clay are met with ; while incised or impressed circular, 
semicircular, and other lines, ornament others. *'Many of 
these lines have a pectinated appearance, as if formed by a 




Ballybit, Lisnevagh, county Carlow. Like the last specimen, 
this urn contracts slightly towards the mouth. It has three 
encircling raised bands, with intervening indented ones, around 
its centre, and these are richly ornamented. The upper portion 
of the vase bears a border of curved lines — a large species of 
engrailing — incised, and the lower portion similarly produced 
lines forming herringbone and "crossed" patterns; around 
the rim and the upper rib it is elaborately ornamented with 
impressed points. 

Fig. 3 is of a totally different character, both in form and 
ornamentation. It was found in a cist, on the lands of Mac- 



Fig. 9. — From Altegarron^ near Belfast. 

traverser, or a rowel-like instrument, such as that used by 
pastrycooks " at the present day, and sometimes the ornament 
is produced by simple scratches. Other urns are one mass of 
ornament, rich in appearance and varied in character ; and 
others have what may not inaptly be called flat circular medal- 
lions at their sides. Others again present a series of ** slashes" 
with intervening impressed ornaments. 

It is a remarkable fact, as pointed out by Sir William Wilde, 
that no examples, so far as his knowledge went, occurred in 
which ''any trace of the spire," which characterizes the deco- 
rations of some of the very oldest sepulchral monuments in 
Ireland, occurs; but a peculiar form of ornamentation, made 
by straight lines, is identical with that on some carved stones 
at the entrance to the most remarkable of these edifices, that 
of New Grange. 

One or two characteristic examples may with profit be cited. 
Fig. I is a remarkably elegant urn found in a cairn at Trillick 
Barr, Tyrone. In general form it is slightly contracted towards 
the mouth, and has two raised encircling bands, and an extended 
rim at the base. The lower part of the body is decorated with 
vertical lines, the spaces between being here and there filled in 
with impressed ornaments ; and the portions between the en- 
circling bands are also filled in with diagonal lines of inden- 
tations ; these also are continued round the rim at the mouth, 
while the raised bands bear a double engrailed pattern. 

Another example (Fig. 2), five inches in height, was found at 




Pig^ 10. — From the Gianfs Grave , Loughrey Demesne. 

krackens, in the parish of Leckpatrick, county Tyrone, and is 
five inches in height. "At its greatest circumference it is sur- 
rounded by a narrow circular groove," much of the same character 
as some Celtic urns found in Derbyshire, " and this groove is, as 
it were, clasped by five small pierced knobs equidistant from each 
other. From their shape, and closeness to the vessel," con- 
tinues Mr. 'Geoghegan, " I cannot think they were intended 
for handles. There are no indentations or marks to lead us to 
suppose they were designed for that purpose. It appears to me 
their use w^as to retain in the groove a strong cord which twined 
round the urn. From this strong cord three strings could be 
attached, meeting in a knot for the purpose of carrying or con- 




Fig. II. — From Ballydoolough. 

ve3dng the urn from the scene of cremation to the cist in which 
it was finally to be placed, or from the place where it was made." 
In severity of feeling as regards its general form, this urn, it will 
be seen at a glance, bears a marked resemblance to, and is 
indeed almost identical with, the very curious wooden vessel 
engraved on Fig. 1 1 . This curious relic (believed to be of yew- 
wood) was found in the Ballydoolough crannog, and was about 
nine inches, in height; it is probably a food vessel. The same 
general form is perceptible in Fig. 6. In the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy urns of this same general form are pre- 
served, as are also examples of almost every known variety. 
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Figs. 4 to 8 are from that museum and tell their own tale, both 
as to peculiarity of outline and richness of decoration. A small 
vessel— an "immolation urn" — found within a larger vessel at 
Mayhora, near Castlecomer, of much the same form as Fig. 6, 
was engraved and described by Mr. Graves in the A?xhcBO logical 
Journal; the lower part is elegantly ribbed. 

Fig. 10 is from the Giant's Grave, on the Loughrey demesne, 
in county Tyrone. It is of globular form, five inches in height, 
and decorated with vertical and encircling Unes indented in the 
clay. Another, about seven inches in diameter, found in the 
White Cairn, Drumdarragh, county Antrim, was extremely ela- 
borate in its ornamentation, but was not carefully preserved. 

Urns of a different character of ornamentation were discovered 
some years ago at Ballon Hill, between Fenagh and TuUow, 
county Carlow, and described by my friend Mr. Graves. Among 




Fig. 12. — From Cairn Thierna, Co. Cork, 

these was one, more than fifteen inches in height, about fourteen 
inches in width at the mouth, and of '* flower-pot" form, very 
similar to some English examples. It had two raised encircHng 
ribs, and the upper part was ornamented with a chevron or zig- 
zag pattern produced by impressed twisted thongs. Another 
was of bowl form with raised bands, and every part elaborately 
ornamented, the upper and lower parts bearing saltires alternat- 
ing with incised lines ; it was of much the same general form as 
the one engraved on Fig.. 10. Another, of more flowing form, 
whose outline took a graceful jar-like curve, gradually swelling 
outward from the contraction below the mouth and tapering 
down to the foot, was ornamented with impressed thongs and 
incised lines. Others were found which partook of the same 
general shapes as other examples here engraved, and were more 
or less ornamented with encircling lines, zigzag and other 



patterns, and impressed points, curves, &c. ; one or two had 
raised knobs. 

One of the richest of " immolation urns," about two and three- 
quarter inches in height (and filled with small burnt bones when 
found), of the Irish series, was also brought to light in this inter- 
ment. It is engraved on Fig. 13. 

A most remarkable urn (Fig. 12), found at Cairn Thierna, 
county Cork (engraved in the ArchcBO logical Journal), has its 
outline totally different from others, and is elaborately and deli- 
cately ornamented, over almost its entire surface. 

A very remarkable example of ornamentation is shown on 
Fig. 9, which carefully represents an urn found about the year 
1840, at a place called Yellow Jack's Cairn, in the townland 
of Altegarron on the slopes of Divis Mountain, near Belfast. It 
was five inches in height, and six in diameter at the mouth. 
The whole surface was richly decorated with incised and im- 










Fzg: 13. — From Ballon Hlll^ Co. Carlow. 

pressed lines, and other ornamentation ; these are sufficiently 
well shown in the engraving, and therefore need no description. 

Occasionally covers, made of the same clay as the urns them- 
selves, and ornamented in a similar manner, have been found. 
One remarkable example discovered at Danes Fort had a perfect 
cover, or lid, with a handle at the top. 

It will be seen from what I have written, and the engravings 
with which this brief notice is illustrated, that not only the forms 
of the vessels themselves but the styles of their decoration have 
characteristics of their own, and do not, except in some instances, 
bear a direct resemblance to those of England. This remark 
does not apply merely to the cinerary urns, but will be found to 
hold equally good with regard to the pottery of the crannogs, to 
which I shall direct attention in my next chapter. 

( To be continued.) 
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OUR engraving, on the next page, is after a painting by Theo- 
phile Poilpot, which was exhibited in the Paris Salon last year. 
It represents a group of Roman maidens assembled on the bank of a 
forest-brook, awaiting their turn to be carried across by a sturdy 
woodsman, or perhaps an attendant. The fellow has one of the 
giris in his arms, and is wading the brook with his burden. On 
the farther shore the oldest woman in the group, who is evidently 
a servant, has her hands held up to her face as if in the act of 
hallooing to the ferryman to be careful lest he suffers his timid 
charge to fall. The other girls are looking on quietly, and listening, 
apparently, to the conversation of their companion who is seated 
on the stones at their feet. There is a very clever display of per- 



spective drawing shown in the forest background ; and the effect 
of the light, as it shimmers on the water, glistens on the foliage, 
and gilds the tree-trunks, is charming. 

The author of the picture, Theophile Poilpot, is a native of 
Paris, and a pupil of Gerome and Boulanger. He is a young man, 
and his name first appears in the Salon catalogue as an exhibitor 
in 1874. Last year he sent to the Saloii * Le Tarabouk — Souvenir 
d'Algerie ; ' and to the last Salon a * Traineau Gallo-Romain,' in 
addition to the subject of an engraving. Poilpot's figures are no- 
ticeable for their gracefulness of drawing, and he is also esteemed 
as a brilliant colourist. Like his eminent masters, he chooses his 
subjects chiefly from the early Roman period, or the Orient. 



